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THE TEA PARTY IN THE GARRET. 
TOMMY AND THE FAIRY. 

THE RAILROAD CONDUCTOR. 
DICK AT THE DOOR. 


PREFACE. 


—¢—— 


Dear little children, from whose pretty faces 
Sickness has chased the rose of health away, 
Making a stillness in the halls and places 
Where you have loved to ramble in your play : 
Sweet would it be to gather you about me, 
Feeling your arms around my neck entwine, 
Knowing you could not ever fear or doubt me, 
With your sweet eyes fixed eagerly on mine. 


Then I would tell you many. a queer old story, 
Sing you the songs and hymns of olden time 
Which once I sang to others, who before me 
Long sat to listen to my tale or rhyme ; 

But they are gone; and you —you are so many, 
I cannot ever hope to see you all, 

And so I send you, Willie, Sue, and Fanny, 
And all the rest, these tales for great and small. 


When of your play you now begin to weary, 
Runnnig to mother with a fretful look, 
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She'll lay her work down, and with voice so cheery, 
Read you a story from my little book. 

Well will it pay me, though I never meet you, 

If you'll regard me as a friend most true, 

And if my book, whene’er it comes to greet you, 
Wins one kind thought from mother and from you. 


My Dear Litre Reavers : — 

‘I reez as if I must explain to you some- 
thing about the little piece in this book called 
“Katie’s Dream.” The first time I ever heard 
that story it was told (not in rhyme) by my 
minister to the Sunday-school children. I 
thought it was such a lovely story that the 
next day I wrote it in rhyme. And when I 
was making up the book for the halfsick and 
half-well little children I put that little piece in 
it. After I had sent the book to Messrs. Hurd 
& Houghton, a little girl one day brought me a 
tiny little book (I think by the author of the 
Mitten Stories). It was this same story, in 
much prettier verse than mine. So you sce 
this lady had written her story in verse, my 
minister had read or heard it, and told it to 
the children in prose, and I had turned it into 
verse again for you. 
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But still I hope you will like it, quite as well 
as ifit had not passed through so many hands, 
and that the lady will forgive me from whom I 
stole it without intending to do so. 


Your friend, 
THe AUTHOR. 
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ESsscess|ONVALESCENTS is a large word 
DZ fie Ny to apply to little people, isn’t it? 
“| It means those who are getting 
ae well from sickness. What a pity 
= it seems that so many dear little 
children should be sick! There are such a 
host of diseases, that seem particularly fond of 
seizing upon these small specimens of human- 
ity. They stand by the side of the first few 
steps of their pathway, ready to catch them, or 
as we say to “be caught” by them. 
Whooping-cough seizes them, and racks their 
little frames, and tears them almost limb from 
limb; and measles catches them, and spots 
their little faces, and wears them to skin and 
bone; and chicken-pox disfigures them; and 
mumps swells their cheeks, and makes them 
perfect frights. But worst of all, and most 
dreaded by the mothers, is scarlet fever, who 
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clutches them, and, after throwing them on 
their backs, and keeping them a long time in 
pain and suffering, turns them to a brilliant red 
color, and then leaves them very weak and lan- 
guid; while mammas and nurses watch very 
carefully lest he should catch them again, and 
give them what is called a “ relapse.” | 

Now all these little children are generally 
‘very good when they are very sick; but after 
they are able to leave their beds, and go about 
their rooms, and yet are not allowed to go out 
of doors and play, then comes the hard time 
for mammas, and grandmammas, and aunties, 
and nurses. 

Many of these little ones, at such times, are 
cross and impatient, and not satisfied long with 
any one thing. I have been many times shut 
up with a nursery full of such little nervous, 
restless beings, and I remember how often, 
when everything else has failed, a story or a 
song would soothe the little impatient one (for 
patients is not the right term to apply to them 
by any means), and make them forget longer 
than anything else, their imprisonment and _pri- 
vations. 

All of my own little ones are out of the nur- | 
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sery now; some of my birds have taken wing 
and left the nest, and some, alas! have soared 
away out of my sight, till I meet them, as I 
hope to, in brighter skies; but my heart goes 
out to the many little convalescents in other 
nurseries, and to little cripples confined to beds 
or chairs; some of whom perhaps have no one 
to tell them stories, or sing them songs. 

_ And I have thought that though I may never 
see their little troubled or patient faces, and 
may never take them in my arms and rock 
them and sing to them, or tell them stories, yet 
that I may be so happy as to reach them 
through other means, and wile away a few 
of the tedious hours of confinement to the 
nursery, by sending my little stories and songs 
to them there. 

And so, dear little children all, hoping that 
the bloom may soon return to your cheeks, and 
the brightness to your eyes, and that your days 
of suffering may teach you lessons of patience, 
and of sympathy for other suffering little ones, 
I will proceed to tell you my first story of 
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TOMMY BELTON; - 
OR, THE SICK BOY AND THE FAIRY. 


No. I. 


Tommy Benron was just getting well of the 
scarlet-fever. He had been sick a long time, it 


seemed to him months, though it was only — 


weeks, and he was now weak and nervous; 
more than that, he was restless, impatient, self- 
ish, and cross. 

His kind mother scarcely ever left his side. 
No sooner did he express a wish for anything 
than she hastened to gratify it, if it was in her 
power. All her days were spent in ministering 
to him when he was very sick, and in trying to 
amuse him and to make the time pass less 
tediously when he was recovering. | 

It was rather hard for Tommy, I confess. He 
was all alone. There had been little brothers 
and sisters, but they were all dead, and this was 
one reason why his mother looked upon him 
with such peculiar tenderness. He was -her 
only one now, and she could not bear to deny 
him a single thing upon which his heart was 
set. The little children of the neighborhood 
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could not come to play with him, for their 
mothers were afraid of the disease, and so he 
was left to worry himself and his dear patient 
mother. 

One night, after an unusually restless, im- 
patient day, when Tommy’s wishes had been 
almost as many as the minutes, and his whims 
constantly changing, this poor mother, having 
arranged all things comfortably for the night, 
and having assured herself that Tommy was 
asleep, threw her tired frame on the bed oppo- 
site him, with her face turned towards him so 
that she could see him the moment he stirred, 
and was in a moment in a very sound slumber. 

She had not slept long when she was aroused 
by Tommy’s fretful tones. 

“Mother! mother !” 

“ What is it my son?” was the instant reply, 
as she sprang from her bed. 

“Tm hungry.” i 

«Well, darling, here are some of those nice 
crackers, and this delicious jelly Mrs. Arnold 
sent you; and here are splendid grapes and 
oranges.” 

“Oh, I don’t want sweet trash; I want some- 
thing solid — codfish and potatoes! That’s just 
what I want, and nothing else!” 


A 
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“Codjish and potatoes, my son! why the codfish 
is clear up in the attic, all dry, and there is no 
fire, and there are no potatoes boiled. Can’t 
you wait till morning, Tommy ?” . 

“No, I can’t! Pm starved, and I know just 
how good that would taste. Nothing has tasted 
good since I’ve been sick. LTve had nothing — 
but nasty slops and sweet trash. I must have 
some codfish and potatoes!” 

“But I cannot leave you so long alone 
Tommy. It will take a great while, perhaps 
two hours.” 

“Call Maria to stay with me.” 

“ Maria has been very hard at work all day, 
and she has gone to bed so tired, I dislike to 
wake her. Do take something else, my dear 
boy, and have patience till morning.” 

Then Tommy began to lament and moan. 
“ He could never have anything he wanted; he 
was so hungry —so hungry. No one cared 
whether he starved to death or not. Oh! he 
should die of hunger!” 

At last the poor mother, seeing that pha 
would be no rest till this “reason demand 


was complied with, said, “Well, Tommy, I will 
{» 


try! 
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So she went and woke up Maria to come and 
sit with Tommy ; then she went down and made 
up the kitchen fire; then she went up into the 
attic, and brought down a piece of codfish and 
put it to soak; then she went to the cellar, and 
brought out some potatoes and put them on to 
boil. 

- Just at this time Maria appeared to say that 
Master Tommy sent word, “Don’t forget the 
eggs, and the drawn butter.” 

Tt was nearly two hours before all was done, 
and brought to Master Tommy, who took a wee 
little bit on the end of a fork, and turning away 
said, “It did not taste as good as he thought it 
would; he had been kept waiting so long, that 
he did not care about it now. Besides, he was 
just getting nicely asleep, and he wished they 
had not disturbed him!” 

The poor mother with a sigh sat down the 
plate, and went and laid down again, in the 
nope of getting a little rest before morning, to 
prepare her for the trial of another worrying 
day with Master Tommy. | 

Wasn’t ts a nice boy? Did you ever know 
any one at all like him? 

All was now silent in the room. Tommy’s 
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frettings had gradually sunk away into an indis- 
tinct murmur, and finally ceased, and then his 
mother fell into a sound sleep. 

Tommy lay on his back, with his feet drawn 
up so that his knees made a sharp little moun- 
tain in front of him, when suddenly a wee little 
creature sprang up and perched herself on one, 
of his knees. She was very, very tiny, so that 
he did not feel her weight, any more than he 
would that of a butterfly. 

She had a funny little cap on her head, with 
the point falling over and ending in a tassel, 
and her nose and mouth nearly met, so that her 
face was a good deal like that of Mistress J udy, 
the wife of GS aie: if you have ever seen that 
distinguished female. 

Settling herself with a little hitch on Tommy’s 
knee, she held up one little slender finger to at- 
tract his attention, and shaking it at him in a 
threatening manner all the time, she began : — 

“ Nowsee here, bad boy! Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself, to lie there fret, fret, fretting your- 
self and your poor dear mother to death? It 
isn’t so much matter for you; it’s a pity you 
hadn’t died while you were so sick. I’m sure no 
one would have missed you (yes, every one in 
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the house would have nussed the trotble you 
gave), but no one would have mourned for you 
_ but your poor mother there ; and it would have 
been all the better for her if you had died; she 
would have had a little rest then, poor soul. 
Look at her thin pale face; just worn out she 
is, waiting on you, running for you, trying to 
amuse you. 

“Ugh! I can’t bear such selfish boys! I 
love good boys. Now look here! Down at the 
end of this street there’s a garret with a steep 
roof; and there lies a little boy, oh! so sick; 
and there he has laid for months; and he is 
alone all day, because his poor mother must go 
out to work. The garret is very hot, for the 
sun beats down there tremendously, and the 
poor boy cannot read, and he has no playthings, 
or playmates, or pictures, or anything nice. 
He lies and watches the big spiders up in the 
rafters, and tries to turn his poor pale face away 
when they come spinning down, for he doesn’t 
like spiders on his face. And the flies buzz 
round him, and he can’t put up his weak thin 
hand to drive them away, it tires him so. He 
has fever sometimes, but he can hardly lift the 
cup of water that his poor mother stands by 

: 
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his side, and when he does it is so warm. He 
doesn’t have ice as you do, you fretful boy.” 
“Ough! I'd like to take the ice away, and 
send the flies, and the spiders — swarms of ’em, 
and see what you’d do then! Now I and my 
little troop, we fly round this poor good boy, 
and we fight with the flies, and tap the big, 
spiders on their legs with our little wands. 
They are great cowards, the spiders, and they 
spin up to their crannies in the rafters, like a 
streak of lightning. Then we fly over his poor 
face, and fan it with our little wings, and he 
turns it towards the window and thinks a little 
breeze is coming. Oh I like that good, patient 
boy! I wish I could take him some of this nice 
jelly —and dear me, grapes! If I could only 
take him one now, how glad I would be. Or- 
anges ! 1 wish I could roll one down the street, 
and hoist it up to the poor boy’s window. 
“Codfish and potatoes! ough! J heard you fret- 
ting. J saw the poor mother rouse up from her 
sleep, and go and work for two mortal hours, to 
get ready that meal which you wouldn't eat 
when it came. Oh! Id like to take care of 
you! Cbodfish and potatoes! I guess so! Much 
of that yowd get in the middle of the night! 


ad 
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Do you know this great city is full of poor 
little suffering children, who have to le and 
suffer, because no one has time to attend to 
them ? 

“Listen, bad boy!” (and here the little finger 
shook harder than ever) “ your mother Il be in 
her grave soon, and you will have sent her 
there ! and then who will cook your codfish and 
potatoes in the middle of the night? Oh, you 
very selfish bad boy, I’d like to knock you!” 

And here she lifted up her tiny little wand, 
and stooping over made a blow at him, at which 
he started, his foot’ gave a sudden jerk, and 
down hopped the fairy, as quickly as she had 
hopped up. 

“ Why — why —where is she?” exclaimed 
Tommy, looking over the side of the bed. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” asked his mother. 

“Where did she go to, mother?” 

“Youve been dreaming, Tommy — there’s 
been no one here.” 

Tommy said nothing, and his mother went 
to sleep again; but Tommy lay and thought, 
sometimes looking across at the pale thin face 
of his kind mother in the opposite bed. His 
mouth was dry; he wanted a drink of water; 
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but he did not call to her now. “Poor tired 
mother,” he said, “I will let her sleep.” So he 
helped himself to a drink, and went to sleep 
again. 

His mother slept very late that morning, but 
he did not call to her as usual, to hurry and 
wash his face, and brush his hair, so that he 
could have his breakfast. Now he lay very still, 
thinking over all that the little creature had said 
to him in the night. At last a stream of sun- 
shine burst in, and woke up the poor mother. 

“Why Tommy, dear, are you awake; what 
time is it?” she asked. | 

“After eight o’clock, mother—I heard the 
clock strike !” 

“Oh, why did you let me sleep aU darling ! 
Haven’t you wanted me?” 

“TE could do very well dear mother, and you 
were so tired I was glad to have you rest. 
I am so sorry, mother, I was so selfish in the 
night, in asking you to get up and fix that 
codfish for me; it was real mean.” 

“Oh, that was no matter, Tommy! I would 
have been very glad to do it, if it would have 
been any comfort to you.” 

“Yes, that is the worst of it, mother— I never 
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touched it after all your trouble. Please for- 
give me, dear mother, and I will try to be a 
better boy in future.” 

“Why, Tommy! What has come over you?” 
asked his mother. 

Then Tommy told his mother the whole 
story of the fairy’s visit in the night. 

“What a strange dream, Tommy; I'll tell 
you how it came to you. You remember. I 
was reading you a fairy story yesterday?” 

“ Yes, mother, and then before I fell asleep, I 
was thinking myself how mean it was to give 
you so much trouble; and in the afternoon 
I heard Jane telling Maria about poor little 
Nicky Price, and how his mother had to go out 
to work, and leave him.” 

“And. so, altogether, that made your dream, 
Tommy.” | 

“ But it was just like life, mother. That little - 
old fairy sat there right on my knee, and she 
held up her little finger, just so, and shook 
it at me; and oh! how she dd scold! but I 
thank her for it, for I believe it has done 
me good. Mother, when I get well may I go 
and see Nicky Price, and take him some good 
nice things ?” 
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“Yes, Tommy, and if you choose, Maria 
may go to-day and carry him some, and say 
you sent them.” 

“Yes; and every day, mother?” 

“Yes; every day, if you choose.” 

“And all the other sick little children, moth- 
er, who will take nice things to them?” 

“OQ my darling boy, you are getting on to 
a subject that is perplexing wiser heads than 
yours and mine—how all the suffering and 
poverty in this great city 1s to be relieved, 
There are many societies, and many good peo- 
ple at work trying to relieve the wants of the 
sick and suffering, and there are hospitals and 
asylums, but many, very many have never yet 
been reached. ‘There are so many people who- 
never think of anything but their own pleas- 
ure and comfort, and who never give a thought 
to their suffering fellow-creatures.” 

“Yes, people just like me,’ said Tommy ; 
“well, all I can say is, I wish my old fairy 
would go and seat herself on each one of their 
_ knees, and give them such a /alking-to as she 
gave me to-night. If that wouldn’t wake ’em 
up I don’t know what would; one thing is 
pretty certain, I sha’n’t forget her in a hurry.” 
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Whether the benefit Tommy derived from the 
_ fairy’s visit was permanent or not, remains to 
_be seen, for Tommy is still a little boy. Self 
ishness is not often cured in a night, even by a 
visit from a fairy ; but I think we will all admit 
that this fairy’s views of the duty of convales- 
cent children were very sound, and that all 
such little ones might, if they would, learn a 
lesson from the scolding she gave to little 
Tommy Belton, when she paid him a visit in 
the silence of the night. | 
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KATIE’S DREAM. 


Ir was a sultry summer afternoon, 

And the great school-room very close and warm, 
When little Katie’s weary, tangled head 

Fell down upon her open book and arm. 


And Katie dreamed — and little Willie came 
(Her little brother, who to Heaven had gone), 
And pressed his face to hers, and called her name, 
With many a loving and endearing tone. 


And she had kissed his little rosy cheek, 
Whose pretty laughing dimples still were there, 
Looked in his lovely deep-blue eyes once more, — 
Played with the ringlets of his sunny hair. 


“Stay with me, Willie, darling boy!” she cried, 
“For though the angels are so bright and fair, 
I love you more than they, or all beside, — 
O Willie, dear, do not stay always there!” 


Just then a sudden noise sounds through the room, 
And on her ear the teacher’s voice then broke, — 

“Children, a storm is rising! Hasten home!” 
Willie went back to Heaven, and Katie woke. 
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She rubbed her eyes, and then came pouring down 
Hot tears upon her flushed and fevered cheek ; 

“ Why, what ’s the matter, dear?” said little Bell, 
But Katie only sobbed, and could not speak. 


At length she said: “O Bell! my Willie came, 
But now I know it only was a dream, 

For mother says he’ll never come to us, 
Though some day we shall go away to him.” 


“Why don’t you go to see him, then ?” said Bell. 
“Why dear, I do not know the way; 

You know I was so very sick myself, 
I could not tell where they all went that day.” 


“Then J can tell you, darling, where he’s gone; 
I watched them till they turned into the gate.” 
“What! Heaven’s gate?” said Katie. “Oh, let’s run 
And find dear Willie ere it be too late!” 


Then hand in hand the eager children sped, 
To find the gate of Heaven and little Will; 

The rain beat down upon each curly head, 
But only made them run the faster still. 


“There, that’s the place!” said Bell, as upward rose 
The cemetery’s heavy iron gate ; 

“Now hurry, Katie, hurry, for you know 
Our mothers will be worried if we’re late.” 


“Oh dear, oh dear! how dreary it does seem,” 
Tears with the rain-drops running down her face; 
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“ Dear Katie, I could never, never dream 
That Heaven was such a very dismal place.” 


The rain still beat on Katie’s curly head, 

As loud she knocked, and louder than before ; 
“ Willie, dear Willie, sister Katie ’s here, 

Please bring the key, and open Heaven’s door.” 


“ TI hear him, Bell! I hear his little feet!” 
And smiles broke o’er her face like sun through 
cloud ; 
“No, dear, ’tis but the pattering rain-drops’ beat.” 
“ Well, now I'll call him very, very loud.” . 


“ Willie!” the little piercing voice then cried, 
With half a sob, and half a panting shriek ; 

“ Dear Willie, come! sister’s so wet and tired 
Waiting to kiss your pretty little cheek.” 


“Perhaps he’s playing with the angels, dear, 
And does not hear when you his name repeat.” 

“No, now he’s coming sure/ for well I hear 
The pretty patter of his baby feet.” . 


“No, no, he does not come — O little Will! 
How long you leave me standing in the rain. 

Bell, you must go — but I will wait here still, 
For I can never find the way again.” 


/ 
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At length came those who long had searched, and late, 
For Katie through the darkness and the storm: 

Down on the ground, close by the grave-yard gate, 
They found the little senseless, prostrate form. 


He did not come to her— but she had gone 
To him, where there is no more cloud nor sin; 
And through Earth’s darkness, gloom, and pelting storm, 
Katie had found Heaven’s gate — and entered in. 


From thee, sweet Katie, may we learn aright, 
Not at Death’s door to seek the way to light; 
For not to sight, but unto Faith ’tis given, 

To find the golden gate that leads to Heaven. 
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SCENES IN A NURSERY I KNOW OF. 


A croup of little convalescents were gathered 


together in a nursery ; five of one family. They 
had all, except the baby, been sick one after 
the other; some very sick. The oldest little 
girl, Katie, had lost all her pretty curls, and her 
head had been shaved, so that she was obliged 


to wear caps, which was a great mortification: 


and trial to her. 

Next came the only boy of the family, who 
was called by everybody who knew him, out 
of the house and in it, “the Judge.” This 
was from his remarkable likeness to his grand- 
father, Judge Gaston, who was a very promi- 
nent man, and much esteemed in the place 
where they lived. No one hardly knew that 
the little boy’s name was Frank, every one 
spoke to him and of him as “the Judge,” and 
when they wished to distinguish him particu- 
larly, they spoke of him as “little Judge Gra- 
ham.” | 

Next to the Judge was flighty, restless little 


—— 


* ’ 
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Nell, never still for a minute, flitting about like 
one of the little yellow spring butterflies. She 
had a pretty quick temper of her own, too, had 
little Nell, as the other children knew to their 
cost sometimes. 

Then there was mischievous little Fan, who 
was never happy long unless she was doing 
something that she knew she ought not to. 
Last of all came “the baby,” who had escaped 
the sickness, and was a perfect little ball, just 
trying to toddle about on very unsteady little 
feet. 

It was a perfect Babel, that nursery,at the 
time of which I am writing. The chairs were 
all stretched across the room to make a train of 
cars, of which the Judge was engineer, con- 
ductor, brakeman, whistle, and everything else. 
The little girls, with their dollies, were the pas- 
sengers, and all they had to do was to sit still 
and be on their good behavior. 

The engineer made enough noise for any 
train of cars, whistling, stopping, calling out 
the names of places, with a strange disregard of 
their geographical relation to each other, and 
then chut, chut, chutting off again. The ladies 
inside chatted and laughed, and admired the 
scenery through which they were passing. 
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“ New York!” shouted the conductor; “ten 
minutes for refreshments, ladies. We're going 
very nicely now — be in Mississippi to dinner. 
Ah! here’s another passenger,” as Nursey brings 
the baby and puts her in Katie’s lap. “ Bag- 
gage, ma’am?- tickets? all right! all aboard! 
who-o-0-0-0-0-0 !_ chut-chut-chut,” and off they 
are again. “ Buffalo!” next shouts the con- 
ductor; “New Orleans! Albany! ten minutes 
at Pah place for refreshments.” 

Here Katie put in to correct some very plain 
geographical errors, and a stormy time ensued. 
The conductor “knew his own business, and 
wouldn’t be set right by any one, especially by 
an old bald-head like her!” 

This touched poor Katie in the tender point; 
She burst into a terrible fit of crying, and in- 
sisted upon discontinuing her journey there 
and then; and out she got at Albany. 

Then furious little Nell struck in: “ Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself, Judge Graham! you're 
just as mean as ever you can be. Whatll you 
do when the dears come, Id like to know? 
Don’t you mind him, Katie; I wouldn’t ery for 
im. | | 

“What do you mean by bears?” asked the 
surly Judge. 
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“Why, don’t you know when people call 
other people ‘bald-heads, dears come and eat 
em? Forty-two bears! Don’t you know any- 
thing about the Bible? Don’t you remember 
the picture mamma showed us last Sunday, 
and the story she told us?” 

“There wasn’t forty-two— there was only 
two, and I could shoot them easy,” said the 
valiant Judge. Id take papa’s double-barreled 

_.gun— pop! goes one gentleman; pop! goes 
the other — ¢hen where would your bears be, 
Missis ? ” 2 

“Ah, but maybe you couldn’t hit ’em, and 
then where would you be, Mr. Judge Graham ?” 

“T’d tell the bears to step into the nursery, 
and there they'd find two little girls in a trundle- 
bed — they like to eat little girls better than 
they do little boys.” 

“Ah! but we didn’t say ‘bald-head” Mister. © 
They never eat anybody else.” 

This was a poser to the Judge, who seemed a 
little uneasy, but calling out “ All aboard!” he 
mounted on his seat. Nell and Fannie refused 
positively to continue the journey unless Katie 
did; the conductor refused to refund their 
money or to give them their baggage; upon 


’ 
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which there was a general scratching fight, 
which Nursey succeeded in quieting at last, 
when the Judge again mounting his seat, 
started his train, and went off alone in his © 
glory. 
Bed-time came, and our little Judge began to 
show signs of internal tremor. He lingered in 
the nursery, making every possible excuse for 
remaining, while Nursey waited, candle in hand, 
urging him to go to bed, as it was long past his 
hour. His room was a small one at the end of ~ 
the hall, one door opening into the hall and 
another into the nursery. | 
At length, when there was no longer any ex- 
cuse for delay, he started off very boldly, with 
long steps, toward his little room, givmg how- 
ever a scared, hasty glance over his shoulder. 
After all, there was a mere possibility of the 
bears. 7 
He would not for the world have his sisters 
know that such an idea had entered his mind, 
for he knew he should never hear the last of it, 
and that all his superiority as the only boy of 
the family, the protection of his sisters and the 
leader in every game, would be gone entirely. 
So, while he tremblingly undressed, his tone 
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was very light and careless, and his words very 
brave, thterspersed with an occasional whistle. 

“Whew! how absurd that was, that Nell 
said about the dears, wasn’t it, Nursey? I an’t 
afraid of any bears. Whew! they never could 
get m, could they? Besides, bears never come 
into cit —was that a city where the forty-two 
bears came and eat up the two children—I 
mean where the two bears came and eat up the 
forty-two children —was that a city, do you 

know, Nursey ?” 

_ Nursey’s knowledge of the subject not being 
equal to the demand made upon it, there was 
no satisfactory reply. After a little pause, tae 
Judge went on. 

“Nell’s such a little fool, isn’t she? talking 
~*bout bears! Whew! I an’t afraid! (What 
was that noise on the stairs, Nursey?) The 
idea of a boy being afraid! Just look out in 
the hall, Nursey. I—I thought I saw some- 
thing kind of black there.” 

“It’s only your father’s coat, Judge, hang- 
ing over a chair.” 

“Oh! only papa’s coat! that isn’t anything ! 
You don’t see anything else out there, do you. 
Nursey ?” 


3 
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“ No, there’s nothing else.” 

“Yot. may shut the door, I guess, Nursey; . 
it’s kind of cold out in the hall. It makes me 
shiver.” 

The Judge laid down, apparently very brave, 
but thinking that the beating of his heart was 
the trotting of at least forty-two bears. He 
kept still as long as he could possibly stand 
it; but when he heard them actually bounding 
up the stairs, he could endure it no longer, 
but springing out of bed, he made a dive for 
the nursery, where a little trembling figure 
in white roused Nursey from her sleep. 

“Nursey! Nursey! please let me come in by 
you and Baby. I don’t feel very well. I’m 
kind of shivering all over. I guess I’ve got 
some sort of a ch-ch-chill.” 

“Bless me, Judge! you havn’t been going 
and getting a relapse now, have you?” 

“N-n-no, I guess not,” came from between 
the Judge’s chattering lips; “but may be I have 
taken a little cold.” 

Nursey took the little trembling figure in 
beside her, and he was very soon sound asleep, 
forgetful of bears and all other beasts of prey. 
The first thing in the morning, he began to 
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beg Nursey not to let his sisters know that he 
had taken refuge in her bed the night before. 

“They will just go and say I was afraid, 
Nursey, when I was only cold, and didn’t feel 
very well. Wasn't I cold, Nursey? Didn't my 
teeth chatter!” 

“Yes, indeed they did, Judge — like fun.” 

“Well, you won’t tell, will you, Nursey ?” 

_ Nursey promised, but no one thought of 
_ Baby, who was just beginning to prattle, and 
no one remembered that babies will always 
say just the thing they ought not to. 

So, at the little breakfast-table in the nursery, 
Baby popped out the secret; in a pause in the 
gabbling of little tongues. 

“Jud seep wid Baby,” she lisped. 

“Hold your tongue, Baby, and drink your 
milk!” said the Judge, his face as red as fire. 

“What was it Baby said?” asked Nell. 

“Jud seep wid Baby las’ night.” 

“Oh goody! goody! goody!” screamed 
quick little Nell, jumping off from her chair 
and hopping up and down “He was afraid of 
the bears! Judge was afraid of the bears! and 
_he went in with Nursey and Baby. Oh you 
great baby coward! don’t you know that it’s 
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only old bald-headed pwophets of the Lord, 
that bears eat up children for? And Katie 
isn’t one of them. Oh dear! dear! dear! afraid 
of bears! afraid of bears! afraid of bears!” 

“ Awraid of bears! awraid of bears! awraid 
of bears!” echoed little Fan, also getting down 
from her chair, and hopping about the room. | 

“*Faid o’ base! ’faid o’ base! ’faid o’ base !” 
crowed the baby from her high chair. 

Now the Judge was roaring with rage and 
mortification, and jumping down to make a 
dive at Nellie, he overturned the little break- 
fast-table; and then there was a time! The 
baby screamed, the Judge howled, the little 
girls shrieked with laughter, in the midst of. 
which hub-bub mamma ‘appeared, with a coun- 
tenance of dismay, who succeeded, after a time, 
by threats and promises, in quelling the tumult. 

The next day these restless young spirits pro- 
posed to be soldiers and go to fight the rebels. 
Their uncle Philip was a soldier, and they 
delighted in nothing more than in hearing him 
tell stories of soldier life, and describe the 
scenes of a battle-field. So they petitioned 
their mamma for newspaper caps, and then they 
were ready. The Judge, of course, must be the 
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general, Katie was colonel, Nell captain, Fan 
lieutenant, and the baby, bringing up the rear, 
_ toddled along as rank and file. To be sure this 
last was-not very thoroughly drilled, and was 
rather irregular in its motions, darting out 
occasionally after the pussy, or rolling round 
on the floor whenever that motion suited her 
better than walking, and indulging in other 
eccentricities, which called for a sharp repri- 
mand, occasionally, from the officer in com- 
mand. 

_ This gentleman, acting in the double capacity 
of general and drummer-boy, had his hands full, 
while each of the officers was,also a member of 
the band, being provided with a comb and a 
piece of newspaper each, and so they marched 
off to the war to the tune of Yankee Doodle, their 
Movements being somewhat embarrassed by 
those of the rank and file, who seemed to take 
the order “fall im!” to mean “fall down!” and 
who accordingly did so, and the whole corps 
were delayed till her cries were quieted, and she 
put in marching order again. At length they 
reached the enemy’s ground, which was supposed 
to be back of the wash-stand, when the advanc- 
ing column took up their position behind the 
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cradle, watching a favorable moment for an 
onset. 

“Tf that young private doesn’t stop bobbing 
in and out in this style, she'll be picked off by 
some of the enemy’s sharpshooters,’ whispered 
the general. But the young private seemed 


to be the bravest of the company, defying the 


enemy by various sallies within their lines, and 
at last actually storming their entrenchments 
single handed, in pursuit of her pussy. 

Nell and Fanny darted after her, and tumbled 


over each other in their haste. “Two of my | 


men down!” said the general. Retail two pri- 
vates to take them to the rear.” 

The two privates not being at hand, they 
scrabbled up and took their position behind the 
cradle again. The details of this battle I will 
not give, except that the victory was on “our 
side,” of course, and the enemy was driven from 
the field. 

The next idea was to play Hospital! Four 
rows of chairs were placed along the side of 
the wall on which were stretched the four little 
girls as wounded soldiers, the Judge, you may 
be sure, being the visiting surgeon. Here, 
again, the baby was rebellious; she wouldn’t 
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stay wounded long enough to be operated on, 
but would keep getting up and rolling off her 
chair, and toddling about independently of all 
hospital rules and regulations. 

“Ah!” said the surgeon, coming up to Katie’s 
-cot and examining her carefully, “this is a very 
bad case indeed! a very bad case indeed; but 
cheer up, my fine fellow! we'll have your legs 
and arms off in no time, and then you'll be as 
well as ever. Something seems to be wrong 
with your head, too. Lost all your hair, I 
see. After we get over this little matter of 
the arms and the legs, I advise you to get a 
wig.” Here the arms and legs flew round in 
a manner that proved them to be not entirely 
useless yet, and the surgeon made a sudden 
wheel towards the next cot. 

“This poor man! dear me! shot through 
the face! Well, I guess we must take off 
your nose and ears, and take out your eyes. 
While we’re about it, I think it would be the 
cheapest way to take your head right off — it 
won't hurt much, my boy! be over in a minute. 
What's that you say? Youd like a few or- 
anges first? Well! well! I'll consult with the 
cook.” 
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“This man,” said the surgeon, coming to little 
Fan’s.cot, seems to be injured in the back. Ah 
yes, my boy! There’s nothing to be done, but 
to take out his back-bone. Don’t be worried, 
my brave boy. I'll fit a stick right in thatll 
do just as well. I do these little things very 
quickly. You'll be all right, soon.” 

“Won't you please to sewape my bone and 
put it back again, Doctor?” said Fan. 

“Well, Pll see—T’ll see,” said the surgeon, 
gravely. It has been done — in fact, I have 
done it myself. I will see what condition your 
bone is in, first.” 

“This individual seems to be able to get 
about,” said the surgeon next, as he came to the 
fourth cot. But he must have had some very 
ignorant surgeon to attend to hig legs. They 
have been mended very queerly. See how 
unsteady he walks. Oh this will never do — 
this will never do! I must break his legs over. 
Don’t mind it, my boy. You'd like to have 
better legs than these, I am sure. To-morrow I 
will just break your legs for you!” 

“ Bwake my leg?” asked Baby, sticking out 
one little foot and pulling up her dress till she. 
showed one little dimpled knee, “no, Jud san’t 
bwake Baby leg.” 
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“Ah! but, my boy, youll soon see who is 
master here. Look at the other brave fellows 
there ; they will all bear these operations like 
men. Remember you're a soldier of the gh- 
rious Unon army! You musn’t mind a little 
pain.” ce 

But Baby was toddling off long before the 

surgeon had finished his speech, singing a 
little song as she went. 
An operation in dentistry was the next thing 
proposed by these restless young spirits, but it 
ended very suddenly and very unfortunately. 
The Judge again was the principal character. 
Nell came in with her face bound up, and 
moaning with the tooth-ache. 

“Sit right down my little girl! I sh’an’t hurt 
you! not a bit! not a bit! Let me see, which 
tooth is it? Ah! there are several there, twen- 
ty-five at least, to come out.” (The Judge, you 
see, never did things on a small scale.) 

“J think I shall have to give you the gas,” he 
continued ; and seizing a pillow from the bed he 
put it under his arm, and began to pump with 
all his might. Nellie’s eyes closed, and her 
mouth opened at the dentist’s command. He 
seized the tongs, and plunged them in her 
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mouth. Unfortunately Nursey had just had 
them in the coals, and they were still quite hot. 

Nellie shrieked; but the Judge, supposing 
that was only a nice piece of acting, held on to 
her head with one hand, and kept the tongs in 
her mouth with the other, till in her frantic 


struggles she got out of hig hands, but with 


her poor mouth all blistered inside. 

Her screams of pain brought up her poor 
mother again, who certainly thought, and with 
good reason, that such a set of children as hers 
were never seen in any other nursery. It was 
along time before poor Nellie could eat with 
comfort, or before her mouth recovered from 
the effects of the Judge’s operation in dentistry. 

There seemed to be no end to the contriv- 
ances of these children for making amusement 
for themselves and trouble for others. Among 
other pretty toys sent to them during their 
sickness was a beautiful lamb as large as life, on 
wheels. It was made so strong that one of the 
children could get on its back and be drawn 
about the nursery. 

But at length they grew dissatisfied he it 
as it was originally, and began to wish that it 
was black. We can’t ane “Ba! ba! black 


s. fe a 
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sheep!” to it at all, because it’s white, they 
said. 

“Well!” said the Judge, “let’s make him 
black !” 

“ How?” asked the eager little girls. 

“How?” why easy enough, said the Judge, 
“we can paint him!” 

“But we haven’t got paint enough. ‘These 
little cakes of black paint in our boxes wouldn’t 
be a quarter enough.” 

« Pil tell you,” said Nell, and looking round 
to see if Nursey was listening, she put her hand 
up to hide her mouth, and whispered, “ Papa's 
big ink bottle!” 

“Good for Nell!” said the Judge. “Just the 
thing! But how shall we get it?” 

“Tl get it for you,” said Nell. “Wait till 
Nursey goes down to her dinner.” 

Accordingly the large bottle of mk was 
quietly smuggled in under Nell’s apron, to the 
children’s great delight. 

The Judge Srdertdok to pour the ink on the 
lamb, but he did it as he did everything else, 
in too great a hurry. Down came a great river 
of ink over the lamb’s back; the woolly cover- 
ing would not retain it, and off ran the black 
stream, making a great pool on the carpet. 
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“Oh dear! oh dear! what shall we do. 
Mamma will punish us, I know.” 

“Us!” said the Judge ; “ you’ perposed it.” 

“And Nell brought it,” said Katie; “but you 
poured it on, Mr. Judge. If you had only been 
a little careful it wouldn’t have gone over 
the floor.” | 

Katie had gone down upon her knees, and 
was sopping up the ink with her apron and 
dress, thus making matters a great deal worse. 
These last words brought on-a general fight, 
in which the ink was pretty equally distributed 
over all the clothes and faces. 

What a sight for Nursey, as she opened the 
door with Baby j in her arms. 

“Oh you dad, Navanry, wickreD children! 
What will your mamma and papa say to ds, I 
should like to know. I shall call them both 
directly up to see this sight.” And down went 
Nursey, while the children stood and stared at 
each other in dismay. | 

Very soon they heard steps ascending the 
stairs, and presently their parents stood in the 
nursery door. ‘The mother only gave a sigh of 
despair. 

“What can be done with these children? I 
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am utterly and entirely discouraged! said the 
poor mother. 

“Well, Pll tell you,” said the father. “Just 

as long as you keep them shut up here they 
will be in mischief’ They are active, busy little 
creatures, and very likely they do not intend to 
do harm, but only to find amusement for them- 
_ selves.” 
“Bully for papa! that’s just it— we never 
meant to let the ink go on the floor — we were- 
only making our lamb into a ‘Ba! ba! black 
sheep.” 

“Well, mother, you had better let them run 
in the park; the days are warm and _ bright, 
and they are quite well.” 

“Oh I wish I could, I am sure; but I am so 
afraid of a relapse.” 

“There is no danger — let them go.” 

But the mother said she would wait just one 
week more, and then they might go out doors. 
The little witches were delighted with their 
escape; and they were truly sorry for the mis- 
chief they had done, when they saw how much 
trouble they had given their dear mother and 
Nursey, who had to take up the carpet, and 
scrub it, and at last take it to pieces, and 
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make it over, putting the soiled part under 
the bed. 

I wish I had nothing worse to tell you of 
these unfortunate young -people, but there is 
one more sad tale to tell before I finish- Their 
uncle had sent them a pretty little shaggy dog 
whose name was Sheridan, after the Gencne 
This little dog was a great amusement to the 
children, but it seemed as if they could not 
play long with anything, without getting into 
trouble. 

The Judge was climbing up on top of a ward- 
robe one day, in search of some playthings, when 
he discovered a box in which were some fire- 
crackers, left from the last 4th of July. 


“Oh what fun! Let’s take these crackers and 


tie them to Sherry’s tail and set them off and 
see him run!” 

“Oh no!” said Katie, “it will hurt him.” 

“No, it won’t either, you goosey!” said the 
Judge. “I mean to make a long string of crack- 
ers, and tie them with a piece ay twine to his 
tail. It will only make him run.” 

No sooner said than done. The time was 


chosen when Nursey and Baby were down at ~~ 


their tea. The crackers were safely tied on 
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while one of the children was feeding Sherry a 
piece of meat, and then a match was lighted 
and applied to the last cracker. Crack! crack! 
crack! went the reports. The poor little dog 
started off in terror, and dashed about the 
room in a frantic manner, running up against 
little Fan whose apron and dress were in a 
moment blazing. Katie rushed into the hall and 
pulled the bell with all her might, screaming, 
“Mamma! Nursey! Come! come! come quick ! 
Fire! fire! Do come! Fannie’s burning!” 
The Judge, like a little coward, scampered 
away, too, leaving only Nell with poor little 
Fan, who was screaming with pain and fright. 
All this took but a moment. Mamma and 
Nursey came rushing up stairs. Fortunately 
the baby’s bath-tub stood in the nursery nearly 
filled with warm water for the coming bath. 
Nursey seized little Fan and plunged her in so 
that she escaped with only a few slight burns; 
then the Judge returned and seizing the little 
dog, whose tail was already smoking, plunged 
him in beside her, and so fortunately the 
flames were all extinguished without any 
serious injury. But the children had a good 
fright that time. I think it might possibly 
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have done them good and made them less 
mischievous, even if the doctor, for whom their 
mamma had sent, had not given it as his 
opinion that they might safely go out in the - 
park and play. 

Oh what a happy set of children they were 
when. they gained their freedom once more; 
but not more so, I think, than their parents and 
poor Nursey, who sat under the trees with her 
knitting and watched them play where they 
could not very easily hurt themselves, or any- 
thing else. No one but those who have long 
been confined to the house after weeks of sick- 
ness can realize how happy these little active 
beings were. They rolled and tumbled over 
the grass, drove horses, rolled hoops, jumped 
rope, and grew fat and ruddy every day. 

I hope these children will not be taken as 
examples by other children who read of their — 
mischievous doings. Children may be funny, — 
and bright, and clever, without doing one bit 
of mischief; and I hope my “little convales- 
cents,” to whom I am writing, will never cause 
the trouble that these little witches did, of 
whose nursery life I have been writing. 
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THE LITTLE PEASANT GIRL’S CHRISTMAS 
MORNING. 


I am a little peasant girl, 
My father ’s very poor; 

No rich or handsome things have we, 
No carpet on our floor. 


Last night I hung my stocking up, 
As other children do: 

Dear father put an apple in, 
Mother a cake or two. 


But oh! this morning when I woke, 
I saw with wondering eyes, 

Your pretty pictures in my room, 

- Alike in form and size. 


Hills, waterfalls, and lakes were there, 
With forests circling round; 

Through which there came some frightened deer 
Pursued by many a hound. 


Cities, and spires, and hamlets fair, 
And temples tall and grand. 
With winding rivers running near 


By lofty bridges spanned. 
4 
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And merry boys come gliding down 
The tall hill’s snowy side ; 

While on the smooth and glassy lake 
Others in circles glide. 


Oh! none can tell with what delight 
I lie and fondly gaze 

Upon my pictures, sparkling bright, 
In morning’s early rays. 


Who gave them to me do you ask, 
And how much did they cost? 

The giver I have never seen — 
The painter is Jack Frost. 


I would not change my little home 
For any rich man’s store; 

For oh! his children cannot know 
The pleasures of the poor! 


You do not see these pretty sketches, dear 
children, made by the fairy fingers of Jack 
Frost, because your nurseries are too warm, 
and his work has melted away so often that he 
has given up trying to make pictures for you. 
So, you see, though you have a good many 
pretty things that the little peasant girl cannot 
have, God takes care that she shall have some 
pleasures, and so He sends her the beautiful 
frost-work pictures. . 
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_ THE CLASS IN QUIZZICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Ir was a rainy day, and a number of bright, 
lively, active children were shut up together in 
an old house in the country, where they were 
spending the summer with their parents. 

It is a pretty hard thing for children to be 
made prisoners in this way, and to be thrown 
upon themselves and each other for amuse- 
ment. There is no going to the stream for 
fish, or to the barn to play in the hay, or to 
hunt for hen’s eggs, or to the orchard for 
apples. They are far from neighbors, and can- 
not hope to visit or be visited. Some chil- 
dren ‘under such circumstances will stand flat- 
tening their noses against the window panes, 
watching the down-pour of the rain, fretting 
over the state of the weather, and wishing a 
thousand times in the day that it would clear 
off. But these children were bright, pleasant 
little creatures and the ruling spirit among 
them, Ruby Ray, was full of ingenious contri 
vances for the amusement of the rest; and 
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could keep them happy and contented through 
a week of rainy days, by her wonderful powers 
in the way of story-telling, and in her endless 
variety of games, and plays, and fun and 
frolic. 

Ruby was the oldest of the six, and she was 
only seven years old. She was the leader, di- 
rector, mother, school-mistress, preacher, choris- 
ter —in short about the most prominent 
station was always Ruby’s, and the others sub- 
mited as a matter of course, never dreaming of 
aspiring to her place. ‘The whole party soon re- 
paired to the large old garret, which was their 
favorite resort on rainy days. Andis there a 
pleasanter sound to be heard than that of the 
rain “pattering on the roof, ” when you are all 
secure, and safe, and comfortable inside ? 

One end of this old garret, where the. win- 
dows were, was partitioned off into several lit- 
tle rooms, all now empty. Here they brought 
their dolls, and rags, and silks, and bits of 
broken china, and each young lady established 
herself in a different room, where she went to 
housekeeping, and was ready to receive the 
visits of her friends, which were very promptly 
returned. 3 
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And what wonderful rag-babies these little 
girls made! The bodies were one straight roll 
of cotton sewed up tightly; the legs were two 
smaller rolls fastened to the large roll; the feet 
two other little rolls, sitcking out at right 
angles from the legs, and the arms were made 
of one long roll, sewed across the back and 
extending out straight on each side. With a 
little paint-box and a brush, hair, eyes, cheeks, 
and lips were soon manufactured to order; and 
I venture to say, no little girl ever enjoyed her 
elegant wax doll, dressed in silks and satins 
and laces, more than did these little girls their 
large families of rag-babies, of all shapes and 
sizes, which they contrived and. dressed for 
themselves. 

“Indeed, I must have a nurse for these chil- 
dren,” said Ruby. “Where’s Jet?. Jack, go 
down and tell Jet to come to me directly.” 

“ Jet” was a little blacky, rightly named, if 
her name was intended to represent her out- 
ward appearance, for a more shining little 
darky never made her way from the regions of 
the sunny South. Her real name was Jetalina, 
and was given her by a romantic young lady in 
- the family of her former mistress. 
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Her mother, who was now cook in this coun- 
try-house, had come not long before from the 
land of bondage, and Jet was happy to be the 
plaything or the servant, whichever might suit 
them, of the little white ladies up stairs. At 
the summons of Jack her little bare feet were 
soon heard pattering up the stairs, after which 


the rolling of her white eye-balls were presently — 


seen. 
In one part of the garret the two older boys, 


Freddy and Jack, had set up a carpenter’s shop: 


with some old tools, some blocks, and long nails 
which they found lying about. 


Here they made tables and chairs for the 


large family of dolls, and with bits of broken 
china for dishes, they were soon ready to give 
an entertainment. Jet waited on table, as hap- 
py to serve, as the others were to be served; 
and so the happy children amused themselves 
throughout the hours of the rainy day. 


“Oh dear, if I only had three pins!” ex-" 


claimed Ruby, as she was preparing the larger 
ones of her family for a walk. 

“Take ’em out of Jet’s wool,” says Fred; 
“ap setallofem.:7 

“Jet, you don’t really carry pins round in 
your hair?” 
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“ Sure I does, Miss Ruby, jes’ dig you fingers 
in, an youll fine ’em plenty. Ole missis use to 
say, “Jet an’t good for nuflin, o’ny two fings. 
Allers has pins in her wool, an’ I can allers 
wipe my fingers on it when they’s greasy and 
crocky.” 

« Did she truly wipe her fingers on your wool, 
Jet?” 3 
« Allers, missy,” said Jet, who was busily 
working in her wool, and extracting a pin at 
every dive. 

“ Goody sakes! here’s ten!” exclaimed Ruby. 
“Ts there any more, Jet?” 

«Lots, I guess, missy. THere’s noder, here’s 
noder — here’s two noders.” 

“Twenty!” shouted Ruby. 

“Go on, Jet,” put in Jack, “let’s see how 
many you can find.” 

Jet worked away; the result was forty-two 
pins ! 

«“ Now I guess zou’s got ’em all, missy,” says 
Jet. “’Specks dere’s more down yer were de 
wool’s so tick, on’y I can’t get at’em. Now 
yous done got all my pins. Tll have to go 
hunt up more.” 

«Did your old missis ever whip you, Jet, like 
they did Topsy in ‘Uncle Tom.’” 
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“Whip me, missy?” said Jet, who was ut- 
terly ignorant of Topsy and her sufferings. 
“Guess youd better! pokers, tongs, butter 
ladle, anyting she lay her hand on—crack! 
crack! all day long”— and Jet picked up a 


doll’s dress, and examined it admiringly, say- 
ing, in the same breath — “Laws! ain’t ’em 


bu’ful?” . ' 

“What did Susanne say to that?” (Susanne 
was Jet’s mother.) i 

“Oh Susanne! she could’n do nuffin. Whip 
Susanne too—tie her up — did’n she holler! 
Then one day Pomp he say Massa Linkum 
come an’ we’s free; an’ Susanne an’ me we 
cut.” | 
In the afternoon, the children began to be 
dull and fretful, and the boys proposed going 
off down-stairs, when Ruby, always ready, 
called out : — ’ 

Oh look here, children! let’s have a school! 
[ll be school-mistress, and you be scholars. 
Here’s my stick, and here’s just the thing for a 
ruler. Let's go over -here by the big work- 


table, and Ill stand behind like Miss Grey. 


Come, all sit down, attention! Jet, Jet,— 
what’s your last name, Jet?” 


bt 
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“1 dunno, missy —’specks I han’ t got nuffin 
but Jet.” 

“Well, sit down there. All look at me. First 
class in Quizzical Geography.” (Ruby meant 
Physical Geography, but she was very apt to 


make mistakes in hard words. ) 


“I don’t know anything about that stuff,’ 
said Jack. 

“Never mind! J didn’t know anything 
about it either, till I heard Miss Grey teaching 
the big girls. J teach you.” 

“ But it’s very necessary that I should have 
a globe. Jack, uncle will do anything for you. 
Go and ask him if we can’t have his big globe 
for a little while, for a geography class. That’s 
a good boy!” 

Jack trotted off, and in a few minutes was 
heard puffing up the stairs with the great globe 
in his arms. 

“ Uncle says you must be welly careful of it,” 
said he. 

“Yes, we will. Now that’s nice. Children, 
look at me. This is the globe we live on.” 

“No we don’t live on that, neither,” says 
Fred. 

“Well, of course not on this very thing. 
Don’t be ridiculous, Fred.” 


» 
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“What did you say we did for, then?” asked 
Fred. 

“You know what I mean just as well as can 
be, Fred Ray, and if you don’t stop interrupt- 
ing you shall go down-stairs. Didn’t you say 
t?other day, when you showed Aunty your pho- 
tograph, ‘That’s me?’ Well, I mean just so 
when I say this is our globe.” | 

This clear explanation was satisfactory to the 
whole school. 

“Now this globe of ours—if that scholar 
down foot don’t stop singing, I shall have to 
whip him.” 

Poor little Nick, who was moving back and 
forth, and shouting, “There was an old nigger 
and they called him Uncle Ned,’ now looked 
up, and shaking back his curls, said, in a sweet 
little pleasant voice, — 

“ Nit mussen be fipped.” 

“Well, Nick ew be whipped, if he doesn’t 
stop singing so loud,” said the teacher. 

“Vell, den Ill stop,’ said good little Nick ; 
and he sat very silent, till at last his head fell 
over and he dropped asleep. 

“ Now, children, this is our world.” 

“ Does our world have a brass thing round it 
like that?” asked Fred. 


} 
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Well — yes —I suppose it does,” said the 
school-mistress, who, like many another school- 


mistress, thought it was best not to say “I don’t 


=~ 
> a 


, 


know,” to any question that might be asked. 
“What's that line right round there!” asked 


_ Kitty. 


“Oh, that’s the Quaker; and each side is the 


horrid zone, all round there. ” 


_ “What's it horrid for ?” 

“ Cause it’s so very dreadful hot there.” 

“Does dem beasts go walk round dere all de 
time, missy?” asked Jet, looking with interest 
at the signs of the zodiac on the rim supporting 
the globe. 

“Oh, there’s awful beasts down there, Jet,” 
said Ruby. 

“Do they keep going round and round and 
round?” asked little Hetty. 

“J spose they do, or the globe wouldn’t say 
so. You musn’t ask so many questions, or we 
shall never get through with our lesson.” 

“Mr. Phelps always tells us to ask all the 
questions we want to,” said Jack. “Mr. Phelps 
is a real nice teacher. You an’t a nice teacher 


at all!” 


“ Well, then, ask decent questions.” 
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“ Didn't we ask decent questions — we didn’t 
know about the horrid zone, and the animals 
going round and round.” 

“Well, you know now; so be quiet. Now, 
children, this world of ours is only a crust like 
the skin of an orange, without any orange in it 
— only the earth is all full of burning melted 
fire inside.” 

“Crackey!” exclaimed Jack, looking on the 
floor, and suddenly jumping into another seat. 

“Oh, you needn’t move so quick, Mr. Jack ; 
the fire is under you just as much where 38 
are now.” 

“Does it ever come up and burn people ?” 
asked Kitty. 

“ Certainly it does, in some places, like Besu- 
beus, and Popoty — no — Catapy — well it’s of 
no consekens—some place anyhow; it comes 
up and burns cities and towns, and all the peo- 
ple. Where are you going, Jack?” — 

“Y—TJ dug a hole yesterday, very deep, and 
I guess I'll just go and pour a little water in.” 

“You great goose!” said Fred, “vow couldn’t 
dig through. Don’t they dig deeper wells every 
day, and don’t cold water come up in ’em?” 

“Tio be sure! there, Miss Rube—what do 
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you say to that? Where’s your fire now, I 
should like to know. I guess you go a little 
deeper than an orange skin, then. I wouldn't 
be a teacher and tell lies.” 

“J didn’t say it wasn’t any thicker than an 
orange skin,” said Ruby, her lip quivering; “I 
knew better than that; I can’t explain it ex- 
actly, but Miss Grey said you could perpare it 
to the skin of an orange. The earth is a great 
deal bigger than the orange, and the crust is a 
ereat deal thicker — oh, miles thick !” 

“Oh, that’s what you're driving at, is it? 
well, go ahead ! ” 

“Pshaw! who’s afraid, then?” said Jack — 
“that an’t anything to hurt anyone.” 
~ “Now just look a-here Miss Rube,” said Fred. 
“ China’s right opposite to us, an’t it ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Ruby slowly, turn- 
ing the globe to see if she was right. “Yes, of . 
course it is, directly opposite!” 

“Well, then, when we're heads up, they’re 
heads down, an’t they? Now just tell us how 
they manage that, will you?” | 

“T can’t exactly tell you, but they do.” 

“*Specks dey holds on to de trees,” suggested 
Jet. 
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“J dess they’s dot stiting-plaster on their 
feet,” said little Hetty. 

“But sometimes we're down, Miss Grey says, 
and we don’t have any trouble to hold on,” said 
Ruby. 

“But you know we av’t down,” said Jack. 

“I use for be down,” said Jet, “when ole 
missis catch me up by de heels, jes’ for nuffin at 
all, on’y not feed de chickens — suffin like dat. 
‘Specks I was in China den, wasn’t I, Miss 
Ruby 2?” 

“J never did see such ignorant children!” ex- 


claimed Ruby, with a sigh of despair. “There’s” 


no use in trying to teach you anything!” 

“Well, it’s all such humbug! I don’t believe 
in your old Quizzical Geography! I don’t be- 
lieve there’s any fire!—TI believe it’s all flat 
just like it is here—and I know we don’t go 
heads down ; any fool would know that!” said 
Jack. 

“Youre a real mean boy, Jack, to talk so. 
You ought to believe everything these good 
geography people tell us!” said Ruby, indig- 
nantly. 

“Tl believe it, Ruby, don’t cry,” said Kitty. 
“Now what does them long lines mean, running 
down ?” 
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“Well Iam afraid you wouldn’t understand 
that, dear. It’s something about longitude 


and the Green witch that lives in England.” 


“Cudjo use for tell me ’bout de witches — 
black witches, an’ white witches, but he never 
done say nuffin *bout green witches. Is um 
any of dese tings goin’ ’roun’ yer?” asked Jet. 


_ No, I guess not, Jet, but you an’t old enough 
to understand all about that yet. And I guess 


you may all go. There’s the tea-bell!” And so 
school was out, and the rainy day was over. 
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WHAT JOE SAID. 


Now look here, Jane, What do you mean 
By leaving me alone 
A. full half hour, while I’ve been 
Sitting here like a stone? 
When you go down to get my food 
You ought to come back quick ; 
I must have everything I want, 
Because I’ve, been so sick. 


The Doctor is a mean old thing 
To keep me on these slops: 

Nothing but gruel, toast, and tea; 
Powders, and pills, and drops. 

I think I might some turkey have, 
Or chicken bone to pick ; 

And then some oranges and cake, 
Because I’ve been so sick. 


You keep me in this nursery close, 
Just like a bird in cage, 

And when you say I can’t go out, 
It puts me in a rage; 

Sometimes I’d like to shake you well, 
Or beat you with a stick — 


ee 
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I have a right to storm and scold, 
Because Pve been so sick. 


My brothers have the nicest times 
Playing out in the park, 

While I am shut up all alone 

In this old room go dark. 

Old lady! when I once get well, 
Pll play you many a trick, 

And make you wish you’d kinder been, 
While I have been so sick. 


Don’t tell me how you kept awake 
Till you were worn out quite, 
And how mamma sat by my bed, 
And watched me day and night. 


' Do stop! your aggravate me s0, - 


I just would like to kick; 
You ought to have more patience, Jane, 
When I have been so sick. 


There now! you’re coming with a brush, 
A basin and some soap, 

That horrid old rough towel, too — 
Til give you fits, I hope. 

Take care! the soap is in my eyes, 
Your hand is like a brick; 

People ought never to be washed, 
When they have been so sick. 


You pull my hair, you hateful thing ! 
Why can’t you careful be! 
5 
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You rub the skin all off my face, 
You dove to torture me; 

I'll throw the brush out in the street, 
The bowl away [ll kick, 

Pll throw the soap. right in your face, 
Because Pve been so sick. 


Well! go call mother if you will, 
Pll tell her how you act, 
And then she'll send you off, Miss Jane, 
She will now! that’s a fact! 
fll give you all enough to do, 
I’m going to raise old Nick ; 
Pll make you all feel bad enough 
That I have been so sick. 


— 
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WHAT HARRY SAID. 


O morHer dear! how kind you've been, 
And so has Kitty too; 

I’m sure I never can repay. 
The debt I owe to you. 

You’ve sat and watched me day and night, 
Your patience none can tell; 

How very thankful I should be 
That I am getting well! 


I fear I was a fretful boy 
When I was suffering so; 
I tried to keep from troubling you, 
But ’twas so hard you know, 
When every sound my head disturbed, 
Even the old church bell ; 
But now I love to hear it ring, 
That I am getting well! 


I love to hear the boys at play 
Out yonder on the green, 

Just where on every Saturday 
So happy I have been; 

But now you say I soon can go, 
With you and little Nell, 
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And round our garden take a walk, 
Because I’m getting well. 


How very thankful I should be 
To God, who is so good, 
Who gives me everything I have, 
My home, and friends, and food; 
Who raised me up when I was sick — 
O I can never tell 
How much I owe to that kind Friend, 
Who now has, made me well. 


For there are many children still 
Lying on beds of pain, 

And some of them will suffer long 
And ne’er get well again; 


- For every day, for children dead 


We hear the tolling knell, 
But God has eased me of my pain, 
And I am getting well. 


Others have no such cheerful home 
As God has given to me, 

No loving friends to watch and care, 
No pleasant things to see ; 

How very thankful I should be, 
I’m sure I cannot tell, 

Tis almost nice to have been sick 
Just to be getting well. 
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LITTLE DICK. 


Do you know what tremendously cold 
weather we have sometimes in Western New 
York about the time of the Holidays? There 
are days and nights when the wind blows as if 
it was determined on forcing an entrance by 
door or window, or to take revenge by tearing 
off shingles and shutters, or carrying away chim- 
neys. How it whistles, and roars, and raves 
round the corners of the house, taking now a 
high shrill treble, and then a thundering bass, 
now a shriek like a spirit in terror, and then a 
groan like one in remorse and despair ! 

It was on such a night as this, “the night 
before Christmas,” six years ago, that I sat 
alone before my parlor fire. I had just filled 
three stockings —alas! alas! three, where once 
were siz ; and as I sat thinking of the cluster 
of little heads which had gathered round that 
same hearth on other Christmas Eves, and of all 
their lovely ways and pretty sayings, the time 
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went on, and the fire went down. Still the 
wind raved, and whistled, and roared, and as I 
knelt to say my evening prayer, I commend- 
ed to our loving Heavenly Father the outcast, 
and the wanderer, and the sailor on the sea. 
Just then I heard the door of the storm house 
fly back violently, as the fierce wind caught it 
and hurled it nearly off its hinges, and then I 
thought I heard a tapping, as of timid little 
fingers at the door. I waited a moment, 
almost sure that I must have been mistaken, 
when the knocking was repeated more distinct- 
ly. I opened the door, and the light of the hall 
lamp fell on as forlorn a little object as ever 
my eyes had seen. A poor little halffrozen 
boy, with tattered clothes, broken shoes, and 
no hat, his mass of tangled hair filled with 
snow, his little red hands unprotected by mit- 
tens, and one side of his face swollen frightfully. 
_ This I took in at a glance, while the poor 
little object was saying, in tones hoarse as those 
of one in the last stages of croup, “ Please, 
missus, won’t you let me sleep here to-night?” 
“Come in! come in!” said I, for the bitter 
cold seemed to chill me to the marrow. He 
came in by the great hall stove, and stood look- 
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ing at me with a half frightened, half pleading 
air, as if to beg me not to turn him out into 
the darkness and the storm again. Poor little 
miserable, filthy, homeless, houseless object! 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least 


- of these, ye have done it unto me.” 


These words came into my mind, but it was 
more from impulse, than from any dictate of 


. Christianity, that I decided that the poor child 


must not go out again that night, into the 
“pelting of the pitiless storm,” . 

“What is your name, my poor child?” I 
asked. 

“ Dick, mom.” 

“And where do you come from ?” 

“Tye staid round in barns, and dry goods 
boxes most nights along back, but it’s too cold 
to-night, and my face aches.” 

“JY should think it was too cold to-night, and 
have you no home?” 

“My mother lives over by the marsh, but 
my step-father won’t let me stay there, and 
I an’t got nowhere else.to stay, and no one 
won't give me no work.” 

“Have you asked any one else to take you 
in to-night?” 
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“Yes, mom. But wherever there was a 
light in the houses, I guess it was the servant 
girls come to the door, and they shut it quick, I 
tell you, when they saw me, and didn’t say 
nothing but ‘ Go ’long!’” 

“ And what do you do all day, Dick ?” 

“Slide down hill, mom.” 

“ Have you got a sled?” 

“No, mom, but I slide on a brick-bat, or a 
plece of Bedad, or anything I can Be up. It’s 
real fun, I tell you, mom.” 

To see poor little halfnaked Dick, as he 
stood shivering and chattering by the stove, 
one would five that fun ds he had parted 
company long ago, and forever. 


“And do you ever steal, or say wicked | 


words, Dick ?” 

“T never steals, mom. I wouldn’t do it. T’ve 
been hungry many a time, but I wouldn't steal 
a mouthful.” 

“But you do say wicked words, do you?” 

“I do what other boys does, but I don’t 
steal.” 

“Did you ever hear of God, Dick ?” 

“Yes, mom, to Bethel Sundae school, and 
the lady told me beautiful stories aboulk the 
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angels, I wish’t I could see’em!” (this with a 
rub of the wrist across the nose.) 

“Perhaps you will, one day, Dick.” 

Tt was getting late, and it was Saturday 
night, and while I had been talking with Dick 
my mind had been revolving the question, 
“What am Ito do with him, and where can I 
_ put him?” 

It occurred to me that. there was in the base- 
ment a disused bath-room, which might be 
converted into a temporary sleeping-place for 
my unexpected guest. Leaving Dick busily 

engaged upon a huge slice of bread and butter, 
and swinging his feet in token of his delight, 
as he sat by the great warm stove, I went 
down to explore and arrange, my servants and 
all the rest of the household being in bed. 

An old mattress was drawn forth from some 
hidden retreat, a pillow followed, and for cover- 
ing some old, but thick and warm carpets. 
For nothing once used by poor little filthy 
Dick could ever be put to other use again. 
When all was ready, I conducted him to his 
apartment, a more sumptuous one, with a more 
comfortable bed, than his poor little bones had 
reposed in for many a long night, if ever 
before. 
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Dick looked around the room, inspected the 
bed, and uttering the single word “jolly!” he 
threw himself down, in his rags, drew his car- 
pet coverlet over him, and looked up at me 
with a grin of intense satisfaction. But the 


sad side of the picture was all I saw, and my 


tears dropped on the old carpet which covered 


him, as I said, “Now Dick, you will pray to 


God to take care of you to-night, and to make 
you a good boy, will you not ? : 

es Yes, mom,” answered Dick, and probably 
in good faith, but the weary eyelids closed, and 


the boy was in the land of dreams before I left » 


the room. 

What must have been the poor Rte former 
surroundings, to make such a bed and such a 
room so eomtoriable to him ! 

My Saturday night’s work was not Brushed 
yet. Up in the attic, was a sacred treasure — 
garments once worn by one who would never 
need earthly garment more. It was a sad task 
to go up late at night, and rake up mournful 
memories, by bringing these once familiar ob- 
jects to light again, and thus carrying on still 
further the train my thoughts had been pursu- 
ing, before I was disturbed by the rap of little 
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knuckles on the door. But to what better use 
could these garments be put, than that of thus 
literally “clothing the naked?” and so feeling 
must be sacrificed, and the precious store 
broken in upon. 

An entire suit was found, which would about 
fit little Dick, and these were brought down, 
and laid outside his door — his Christmas Gift 
-—for Sunday morning. — 

And did not He whose lowly birth and glori- 
ous resurrection we were on that morning to 
remember with thanksgiving and praise, look 
down in pity even on poor prayerless little 
Dick, as he lay sleeping so snugly under his 
carpet covering? “He took upon himself our 
nature,” that He might sympathize with our suf- 
ferings. 

It was a difficult undertaking to rouse little 
Dick the next morning. He was taking it out 
for the long, cold, restless nights, cramped up in 
boxes, and neither knocking nor calling (for 
reasons of my own I did not venture on shak- 
ing) had power to rouse him for a long time. 
But at length Bridget’s thundering tones were 
brought to bear on the sleeper, and probably 
imagining that it was the “ Move on!” of a 
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policeman, Dick sprang with a frightened air 
from his lowly bed. 

When he was thoroughly awake there were 
a few things to be explained and understood. 
In the first place, it was delicately hinted that 
there was the old bath-tub, into which Bridget 
would proceed to dash several pails of water, 
after which, with the assistance of a good supply 
of soap, Dick might exercise himself therein 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, without injury 
to his physical condition. 

Secondly, there were the new clothes, into 
which he might be inducted as soon as possible © 
after the first process was completed. Thirdly, 
the old clothes must then be made up into a 
bundle, and taken down through the garden 
gate, and thrown into the river. The bed- 
clothes also were to be taken to the loft of the 
wood-house. 

Fourthly, there was a good warm breakfast to 
be eaten, after which Dick might proceed on 
his way rejoicing, with a strong recommend- 
ation to proceed to the Bethel School, and then 
to church. 

Dick’s eyes glistened at secondly, and fourth- 
‘ly, but the preliminaries did not present very 
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strong attractions to one so much more accus- 
— tomed to “suffer,” than to “ do.” 

In about an hour I went down to the 
kitchen, and there sat Mr. Dick, eating a 
hearty breakfast of buckwheat cakes and mo- 
lasses, and entertaining the girls, who were 
holding their sides while they laughed. 

_ “Well! well!” said Bridget, “if that isn’t an 
odd child!” 

As soon as Dick saw me, he jumped up, 
and inspecting himself from head to foot with 
as much pride as ever city dandy surveyed his 
own person when ready for a ball, he said with 
an inimitable leer — 

“ Now, missus, if I only had a pair of gloves !” 

As we were sitting in church that day, one 
of my children directed my looks to the gal- 
lery, and there to be sure was Dick, his smiling | 
countenance beaming down upon us in the 
most condescending manner imaginable. 

Nothing was heard from Dick for some 
weeks, when again, late one night, stormy and 
cold as the one of which I have been telling 
you, the tap of little knuckles was heard on the 
door, and we all exclaimed, “That must be 
Dick!” And Dick to be sure it was; the nice 
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suit all torn and dirty, and his whole appear- 
ance nearly as forlorn as on that Christmas 
Eve, save that he had held on to the cap, 
which he was derally holding on to now, to 
keep the wind from hurling it down the street. 

Please, missus, may I sleep here to-night? it’s 
too cold to sleep outdoors.” 


Of course, the bed and the carpets must be 


brought down again, and once more Dick was 
my guest. Again in the morning he disappear- 
ed, and the next I heard the poor child had 
been dragged out of a dry goods box, or hogs- 
head, and sent to the Poor-house, fourteen miles 
away. In a week he was back, having walked 
all the way, and again, late at night he offered 
himself as a candidate for a sleeping apartment. 


“ Why did you leave the Poor-house, Dick?” 


“O, I didn’t like it there, mom. The coffee 
was poor, not half so good as yourn.” | 

“Thank you for the compliment, Dick, but 
you had a comfortable home, and a bed to sleep 
in at least. It must have been better than 
living as you have done all winter.” 

“ No, mom, not much; there was a man there 
named Peter, that licked us boys awful; he 
hadn’t got no arms.” 


Ss a 
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“ Now, Dick, I am afraid you tell stories. If 
the man had no arms, how could he lick you, as 
you say ?” 

“You better believe it, missus! he’s got a 
stump, and he kind o’ fixes the handle of the 
whip under it, this way, and swings himself 
round, and I tell vow it stings.” 

All the time Dick was swinging /umself round 
on the balusters, occasionally breaking out mto 
a whistle, or a snatch of a song. 

Again in the morning Dick disappeared, and 
the next story I heard of him was a sad one. 
Another boy had stolen something, and when 
pursued escaped, leaving the stolen article in 
Dick’s hands. Dick was arrested, and in spite 
of his protestations, was sent away fifty miles 
to the work-house. There he found a brother, 
who was at work in the shoe-shop, and Dick was 
put in with him, and was so happy, that when 
matters were righted, and the real offender was 
sent up to be exchanged for Dick, the poor 
little fellow came away with real regret. He 
called on us again, and gave us the pleasure of 
his company for the night, and was very enter- 
taining with his stories of work-house life. The 
next morning a neighbor of mine gave him a 
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little work to do, for which he paid him ten 
cents, charging him to keep it to buy something 
to eat when he was hungry. That evening | 
heard the most remarkable sounds from the 
kitchen, a kind of wheezing and scraping and 
whining all together, accompanied by the 
shuffling of feet and shouts of laughter. De- 
scending to the region whence the sounds’ 
proceeded, I saw Master Dick seated on the 
kitchen table, his mouth stretched with glee, an 
old broken toy fiddle (for which he had bar- 
tered his ten cents) across his shoulder, and 
scraping away the time, but not the due of » 
Yankee Doodle, while the servants and some 
of their friends were dancing a double-shuffle. 

“ My eye! how they do go it, missus!” said 
Dick, never ceasing his sawing on the poor 
battered imitation of a fiddle. 

The next morning after breakfast the little 
vagrant went off again, and no trace of him was 
left but the broken fiddle, thrown down ¢éare- 
lessly beside the front gate. 

Again one evening the familiar tap at the 
door, and on opening it I jumped back with a 
scream, as what appeared to be a live squirming 
snake made directly for my face. 
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“Take care, missus! he'll bite you!” said © 
Dick’s familiar husky tones. 

« Where did you get that creature, Dick?” I 
asked. 

“0, I swept a walk, and the lady gave me 
ten cents.” 

“ And you spent it for this paper snake, 
did you?” 3 

“ Yes; I see a boy have it, an’ he said he’d 
sell it me for ten cents, an’ I went all round 
asking for work till I got some. An’t he 
prety? an’ Tm going round to frighten the 
girls in the kitchen. Don’t you say nothin’, 
missus.” 

Dick had begun now to look upon his bed- 
room and bed as a fixed institution, whenever 
it suited his pleasure to take possession of it. 
He regularly deposited the latter in the wood- 
house loft whenever he had used it, and often 
appeared at the kitchen door at night, bed in 
arms, before the servants knew that he was 
about. But he was such a good-natured, care- 
less, merry little fellow, that they all began to 
like him, and to hail his coming with a shout of 
laughter. 

One evening, when I was talking with him 
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in the kitchen, a woman came in with a neigh- 
bor’s child in her arms. “ O,” said Dick, with a 
sort of sigh, “I wish’t I could see my little 
brother ! ” 

“ Have you got a little brother, Dick ?” 

“ Yes, missus ; he just begin to climb up by 
a chair, and toddle round. He’s just as eunnin’! 
I wish’t I could see him! ” | 

His desire to return to his big brother in the 
work-house at length became so strong, that 
he did what hunger and cold had never been 
able to force him to do. He stole, on purpose to. 
be caught and sent to the work-house. And . 
thither he was sent, and for a few months did 
his duties well. But Dick did not like work ; 
his vagrant wanderings had unfitted him for 
steady labor, and he longed for rest, and the 
pleasures of an idle life again. _ 

Two or three boys one day tasted some 
white lead which was in the painters’ shop, and 
it made them sick, so that they were taken 
from work and sent to the Hospital. Some 
other boys proposed to Dick that they should 
do the same, and thus escape work for a time. 
But they did not know what a deadly poison it 
was, and they took a great deal too much of 
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it, to make them “ only ‘a little sick,” as they 
proposed to be. : 

One poor little fellow died immediately. The 
rest were very, very ill; their bodies swelled 
frightfully, and became of a yellow sickly hue, 
and their sufferings were dreadful. Dick’s 
mother heard somehow that her little boy was 
dying in the work-house. The mother’s heart 
now triumphed over every other feeling, and 
coming into the village she took a room, and 
started off to bring Dick home to die. 

I heard at length that he was at home, and 
went to see him. No one could recognize little 
Dick now. His hair was cut close, his face pale 
and with the look of death upon it, his feet 
frightfully swollen. 

“Don’t you know the lady, Dick?” asked 
his mother. 

He tried to say “ No maam,” but the hoarse- 
ness of death was upon him now, and I could 
only judge by the movement of his swollen and 
purple lips what he intended to say. 

“ Don’t you know me, Dick? the lady who 
let you sleep at her house so many nights?” 

Then his face broke into a faint smile, and he 
nodded his head. 
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“Ts there anything I can make for you, Dick, 


that you would like?” 

_He shook his head. 

“ Wouldn’t you like some chicken broth or 
jelly?” 


~ With an effort that fairly racked his frame - 


he gasped out, “ I d-do-no how it taste, mom.” 


Poor little sufferer! Often had he longed for 


the dry crust which “no man gave him,” and 
now he had no power to swallow the most 
delicate dainties. I took some of these nice 


things to him the next day, but after trying to 


taste them he turned away disgusted. 

“ Does he know that he must die?” I asked 
of his mother. 

“ Yes, ma’am, the doctor told him so.” 

“ And how does he feel about it?” 

“TI don’t know, ma’am, only sometimes he 


clasps his hands together, and looks up and 


moves his lips, and to-day he tried to sing; and 
when I put my ear down I heard something 
about ‘ wanting to be an angel.” I asked him 
where he learned it, and he said ‘ At the work- 
~ house, ” 
I put my mouth down to his dull ear, and 
said, “ Do you know who Jesus is, Dick ?” 
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He nodded with his eyes shut, and whispered, 
“ The minister told me, mom.” - 

“ And do you believe he loves you, Dick ?” 

_ One or two tears oozed slowly between the 
closed lids, and that was all the answer. 

“ Pray to Him, Dick, as you lie there; just 
think your thoughts to Him, and ask Him to 
forgive all you have done that is wrong, and to 
ake you to live with Him in Heaven; and He 
will do it.” 

The poor little fellow looked up at me and 
nodded slowly, and I bade him good-by. 

I went again the next morning, but in the 
night poor little Dick’s fingers had tapped at 
the heavenly gate, and I believe he was not 
turned away. 


OQ! there are those who walk in white amidst the heavenly 
plains, 

Who once in rags and wretchedness wandered earth’s dreary 
lanes ; 

Who often vainly begged a crust from the rich miser’s hoard, 

But now with wedding garments sit around the Father’s 
board ; 

Who “longed to see the angels” here, and hear their 
heavenly song, 

And now in gladness sweep their harps amid the shining 
throng. 
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